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DARKNESS AND LIGHT, 


BY WILLIAM PITT HOWARD. 


“SAt eventide there shall be light.°? 


‘LEAVE the houseinstantly! ‘You are no son 
of mine from this time. I will not harbor one 
who has thus degraded himself, and disappointed 
me.” 

Hard words were these, from the lips of any 

one; still harder from those of a father. 

_ Mr? John Phillips was a proud man—proud of 
himself, of his family, of the reputation he had 
acquired for honesty and upright dealing, and of 
the notice he received from people who were just 
a step further up the ladder of fortune than 
himself. To increase his wealth and consequence, 
he had ground down his family to the most piti- 
ful and pinching straits in private, to atone for 
expenditures to meet the public gaze with a show 
of riches that honestly belonged to his wife and 
children for their ordinary comfort. 

His eldest boy was placed in a store whgre 
there were many other clerks, Young Phillips’s 
scanty clothing, his evident destitution of money 
even to withholding a penny from a poor child, 
when others gave freely, accorded ill with the re- 
ports of his father’s wealth; and the lads some- 
times touched the sorest place in Samuel Phil- 
lins’s heart, by reproaching him with sordidness. 
One day—a cold, wintry day—a little girl, shiver- 
ing and pale, came into the store. Her wan, blue 
look touched his heart with pity. He had money 
in his hand, but it was not his own. How could 
he send her away? He thrust two glittering 
half dollars into her hand, and bade her go and 
buy some wood. The money, he thought, could 
be replaced; but he was watched by another 
lad who was glad of an opportunity to degrade 
him, and, when the cash sales were made up 
that night, young Carroll reported that the miss- 
ing dollar was taken by Samuel Phillips. 

The boy’s blushes and confasion, as he tried 
to make an honest statement of the case, were 
taken for guilt; and a note to his father, which 
he was obliged to take home from his employer, 
distinctly told that Mr. Sampson no longer wish- 
ed to employ a person in his store who had been 
guilty of stealing. 

In his first passion, Mr. Phillips uttered the 
above words to his son. In vain he pleaded 
why he did it. Perhaps the excuse embodied 
more sin in his father’s eyes, than the deed itself. 
To give a dollar toa beggar! What an enor- 


mity! And then, that John Phillips’s son should 
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80 outrage his father’s good name! The man’s 
‘pride was stronger than the parent’s affection. 


Samuel took him at his word; and, that very 


night, in ‘the cold and darkness, the hoy set off, 


making his first step into the unknown future of 
his life. 

Had his father but believed him, pointed out 
what was wrong in his act, and forgave it for its 
mixtures of good, his son might never have sin- 
ned again. His pride and cruelty sent him forth, 
a wanderer, distrusting all, holding in his heart 
a root of bitterness which might turn his whole 
life to gall. 

When the family was roused to the conviction, 
the next morning, that Samuel Phillips was 
actually gone, Mr. Phillips tried to soothe the 
distressed mother with the thought that he had 
only disappeared for a time, and would soon be 
with them again, glad enough to return and ask 
pardon for his conduct. He did not tell her with 
what wild and unforgiving words he had driven 
him away! | 

Years passed away. No tidings came of the 
fugitive. The mother yearning for her first born; 
drooped and died; and the only remaining son 
soon afterward, was drowned. Two daughters 
married and went away, and Mr. Phillips was 
left alone. It is not possible that conscience 
did not sometimes bring back the image of that 
poor boy, as he stood trembling that night under 
the weight of his first crime. A crime, too, com- 
mitted under the influence of the best feelings, 
and with fall intention of repairing. But pride 
kept up his indignation against his son; and in- 
stead of pitying.him for being a castaway, he 
only pitied himself for not being able to keep up 
the family name. 

At last there came a day when even Mr. Phil- 
lips’s proud spirit was crushed. More than the 
loss of wife and children, did this trial bow him 
to the earth. Loss after loss had come to him in 
his businegs, until at length, he was obliged to 
give up all into the hands of his creditors. He 
surrendered everything—house and househald 
goods, not even taking the benefit which the law 
allowed him. Yet there were not wanting some 
among the injured, who openly asserted their 
belief that Mr. Phillips had actually saved money 
by the operation, and even cited his utter relin- 


quishment of all visible property as a proof that 
‘| he was remunerated by that which was unseen. 


His friends forsook him ; one by one droppin? 
off, unable to vouch for his innocence. His. 
health failed, and even, if it had not, he could 
not have witnessed the public sale which was 
now announced, of his household treasures. 7 

He had tortured himself by throwing into his 
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creditors’ hands even little trifling mementos of 
the past—literally leaving everything in his 
house, save his own clothing and his private desk, 
which, whatever others thought, contained little 
‘but family letters, and the miniature of a little 
child; with a curl of golden hair at the back of 
the locket. That child! O, if he could but 
now recall the past! If he had but spoken kind- 
ly and forgivingly, that child might now have 
been near to save his gray hairs from shame and 
disgrace. 

There was, as we have said, a public sale. It 
comprised the store and household goods, and 
included a valuable horse, which Mrs. Phillips’s 
failing health had indaced him to buy, and which 
he would not part with after her death. Tho 
man had a tender spot in his heart after all! His 
first question, when the man who had been bis 
clerk came into his solitary room at a boarding 
house, the night after the sale, was: 

“Who bought Fleetwood ?” 

“T did not know the man, sir. He was a 
stranger. There were many strangers there, 
and I did not learn the name of him who pur- 
chased the horse. He was in the house a good 
deal of the time, and I noticed that he bid for a 
number of things.” 

“‘IT hope Fleetwood has a kind master,” ob- 
served Mr. Phillips, after a pause. 

The clerk was going, but returned, after a 
short parley with some one at the door. 

“Here is a man, sir, who wishes you to meet 
him at. the house you occupied, at half-past nine 
this evening.” 

“What can any one want of me there?” ‘said 
Mr. Phillips, with an uneasy gesture. 

‘IT cannot tell, sir. I did not know the man, 
but from the dim glance I had of him at the door, 
I should say it was the man who was bidding 
upon the house when I came away, and the same 
who bought Fleetwood.” 

‘“‘T must go, I suppose ; yet, if he ig a gentle- 
man, I should hardly think he would expose me 
to the pain of going there.” 

Mr. Phillips walked to his own home with 
trembling steps. He looked old and feeble, 
like a man that had numbered twice his years. 
He reached the door that once opened to his 
familiar touch, and rang the bell. The woman 
who had so long kept his house opened it, and 
ushered him to the sitting-room, from which, 
years ago, he had ordered his boy from his sight 
forever.. 

This thought flashed into his mind, and was 
more vivid, from the circumstance of his own 


arm-chair being. removed out of its ordinary 


place, and set in the middle of the room, and a 
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low chair directly in front of it, on which Sam- 
uel had leaned in passionate weeping. The boy, 
in his misery, on that night, had left his cap 
hanging on the corner of that low chair; and, as 
if to deepen the father’s anguish to-night, a boy’s 
cap hung there again. How well he remembered 
it! How he shook with the memories that rose 
up to his mind! His tearful eyes scarcely took 
in the figure of a noble-looking gentleman who 
now entered the room, and desired him to walk 
around the house. Every piece of furniture was 
in its old place. In his own chamber, the little 
arrangements of his dressing-table were precisely 
as they always were; and in alittle bedroom ~ 
beside it, were the two small beds in which his 
boys used to sleep. 

He looked up at his conductor through his fast 
falling tears. Something in his face, in the 
bright, flashing eyes of the stranger went to his 
heart. They had returned to the sitting. room, 
and the stranger held his hand with a warm, 
loving clasp. He heard the words “ This is all 
yours, dear father !” and then the two men sank 
together upon their knees, while the younger 
breathed out a fervent thanksgiving that he had 
been spared to comfort and console him in this 
hour of adverse fortune. 

Stung with his father’s cruel words, Samuel 
Phillips had deserted his home, and, driven al- 
most to desperation, had wandered away from 
the places that knew him, to a far city. Provi- 
dence raised up friends to the desolate boy. He 
found himself trusted, honored, respected; and 
at the death of one who had been as a father to 
him, he became wealthy. He saw the notice of 
the sale in a nowspaper—hurried on to prevent 
it, and arrived only when it had already com- 
menced. 

He had heard of his mother’s death, and from 
that time, he resolved never to return. But when 
he found that his father was in real distress, all 
was forgotten, save the thought that he might be 
in time to save him from open disgrace or actual 
want. Everything had fallen into his hands, 
for the by-standers saw that he was determined 
to possess all, and they gave way to his evident 
desire and ability to gratify it. 

The reconciliation was complete. The pride 
of the father was subdued. KRe-instated in his 
old home, his liabilities all met, and his business 
re-established, by the son whom he had banished, 
his heart melted to a child-like humility that was 
touching to behold. He has found that 


‘¢ Nearest the Throne iteelf, must be 
The footstool of humility.” 


Learning, like some wines, is apt to spoil, un- 
less the bottle is filled to the cork. ' 


